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CHARGE OF IMMORALITY

world as by the devotion of his followers. It was a case in
which a man must either surrender or fight. If he altered
his methods or bowed in any way to popular clamour he not
only acknowledged himself to be wrong, but violated his
own conscience and surrendered his army into the hands of
its enemies. To maintain his position and to lead his fol-
lowers it was necessary to advance with greater boldness
and with more unfaltering determination.

But it is interesting to observe that the conservative
character of his disposition still held him back from any
violent onslaught. He was not one of those who, in John
Morley's phrase, " helped to state the problem, writing up in
letters of flame at the brutal feast of kings and the rich that
civilization is as yet only a mockery "; on the contrary, he
was a monarchist, a constitutionalist, a conservative, and
certainly not a lover of radicals and socialists; he kept his
eyes averted from the political problem, he never once was
tempted to make himself the leader of revolution, the cap-
tain of an angry and avenging democracy; his whole em-
phasis was on religion, and the only war he understood, the
only war for which he had the smallest inclination, was the
war against sin. If he became a bolder leader and a greater
general after 1883, it was still in the sphere of practical
religion; he advanced more confidently as the head of an
increasing international organization, but his whole attack
was concentrated upon the forces of iniquity. He may
have harboured critical thoughts about the Church, he may
have entertained in his heart hard judgments for society,
but his public life was entirely circumscribed to a consistent
and an undeviating attack upon the moral causes of suffer-
ing and poverty.